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a British soldier lying near the road almost dead of
dysentery and that one of our guards, who was an Arab,
had put sand into the sick man's mouth and so murdered
him. I too was angry, and I spoke with the Arab and
cursed him fiercely, and he was surprised and even
indignant.
" What!" he said, " that man would have died this
night and the jackals would have been at his feet while
he was yet alive !" He was doing a kindness in his
own way, and so far apart were our ways of thought that
there was no means of bridging the gulf.
When there was water handy we halted and slept
beside it. After one such halt, as we moved off, we
found that a new body of men had joined us. They
were sepoys and Indian followers. They were starved
and nearly naked. One had no more than a puttee, and
this he had wound round his loins. His ribs stood out
as in a famine. We examined them carefully, and one
by one we recognized them as deserters. Our guards
cursed them. Our men would have nothing to do
with them. They would give them no food nor money.
After a meal they cleaned up every crumb, so that even
an ant might not find a piece of food. They drove them
back behind us, and so one by one the deserters fell
out and in the open desert paid their penalty.
At Ras-al-Ain we met the head of the railway as it
crept, like some great caterpillar, slowly down across
Asia towards Bagdad, the railway that was to be the
key to the East. We followed its track across the
Euphrates and so down into the great city of Aleppo.
We were lodged in little hotels that were hardly less